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Tue first number of THE PHALANX will be sent to those 
persons who have sent their names as subscribers, and to a great 
number who have not ordered it. As the paper is published 
upon very low terms, and we cannot keep and collect accounts, 
there will be the strictest adherence to the cash system, and we 
would therefore request all those persons who feel interested in 
the doctrmes and principles of Association, and who wish to 
become subscribers to THe PuHaranx, to forward the amount 
of their subscriptions, which they will please do free of Postage 
through Postmasters: we shall take it for granted that those, 
from whom we do not hear, do not wish the paper, and will 
therefore not send the second number. 

An arrangement has been entered into with the Proprietors 
of Tue Heattn Journa and InpePENDENT Macazine, pub- 
lished at Boston, to take its list of subscribers; the first number 
of THe PHaLanx will be sent to each of them, and those who 
have not paid their subscriptions will please forward them to us 
if they wish the paper. The articles commenced in that Journal 
will be continued in the Phalanx. 

The second number of Tue Puaranx will not be published 
for one month in order that persons in distant parts of the coun- 


try may have time to hear of its establishment. and make their} 


remittances. After that, The Phalanx will be published Weekly, 
if the subscription hst will warrant it, but if not, Monthly or 
semi-monthly numbers only will be issued until a sufficient num- 
ber of subscribers is obtained to issue it Weekly. Upon this plan 
we can sustain the paper with our present list of subscribers ; 
and in respect to the numbers of the paper it will make no differ- 
ence to those who subscribe for a year or six months, as we 
shall furnish them with fifty-two papers in any event, the num- 





ber which they would receive in one year if printed every week. 


cities and towns, where there are news-depots or regular agents 
for the sale of newspapers, and who may not wish to pay for a 
year or six months in advance, to call on such news-agents and 
request them to order THe Puavanx, stipulating to take it as 
each number appears. Jf our friends in each place would do 
this, it would lead gradually to its very general introduction. 
Those who feel a particularly deep interest in the progress of the 
cause might obtain lists of names among their friends and furnish 
them to the news-agents. 

Our friends throughout the country will confer upon us a great 
obligation, and we believe aid the cause in which we are engaged 
most effectually, by using their best efforts in obtaining subscribers 
to Tue Puaranx. The doctrine of Association has become so 
widespread, and is exciting such a strong interest in this country, 
that a paper devoted to it for the purpose of explaining and pla- 
cing it rightly before the country, is justly deemed of great impor- 
tance, and we hope that we shall receive a general patronage. 

§g- We would particularly request those Editors who are fa- 
vorable to the cause of Social Progress and Association, to notice 
our paper, and publish the Prospectus on the Title-page, with 


terms of subscription, etc. 
gg We recommend subscribers to preserve carefully this and 


successive numbers of the paper. At the end of the year they 
will form a handsome volume, when we shall furnish an Index 
and a new Title-page. 

§g The price will be $2 per annum, $1 for six months, six 
copies for $9, payable in advance in all cases. Single copies, 
four cents. 

fs- As an inducement to Postmasters and others who will 
undertake to obtain subscribers, a liberal commission oi twenty- 
five per cent will be allowed, or fifty cents for each subscriber 





We would particularly request the friends of Association in| for one year. 

















EXPOSITION OF VIEWS AND PRINCIPLES. 
POLITICS—INDUSTRY—RELIGION. 


EXPOSITION OF VIEWS IN REGARD TO POLITICS. 

The object of THE PHALANX is to interest the thmking and 
liberal minded of all Classes and all Parties in this country in a 
deeper and more comprehensive reform than any hitherto occupy- 
ing public attention—in a SOCIAL REFORM! We hold it to 
be a Truth evident to every observer of society and of the political 
career of this country, that the evils which afflict Society are So- 
cial, not Political, and hence that a Social Reform only can 
eradicate them. ‘This is a great and all-important Truth which 
cannot be too soon or too strongly impressed upon the minds of 
the people of the United States. It is intimately connected with 
their welfare and prosperity as a nation and their happiness as 
individuals. 

OuR EVILS ARE Socrat, Not PoLiricaL, AND A SoctaL Rerorm 
ONLY CAN ERADICATE THEM. 

Not only is a Social Reform the only means of ameliorating 
the evils which prey upon society, but it is the legitimate potivy 
of this country—the high aim which it should have immediately 
in view. 

A social reform is the continuation, the completion of our great 
political movement of 1776. By our revolution, wé effected a 
great Political Reform, or a reform in the old, time-honored and 
firmly established Political System, which we had received from 
Europe, but there reform has ceased; we have retained and _ pre- 
served the Social System, which we received from the same 
source, unaltered and untouched. It rests with the People and 
the leaders of the People of this generation to continue and con- 
summate the great work of Reform commenced by their noble 
ancestors. The invaluable principles of liberty and equality 
which they established in the political system of our country, 
must be extended by the men of the present day to its social sys- 
tem. They effected a Political reform and secured to us the bles- 
sings of political liberty and equality, we must effect a Social 
reform and bequeath to our posterity the far more precious boon 
of social liberty and equality! Their combat was to reform un- 
just and oppressive political Institutions; ours must be to reform 
unjust and more oppressive social Institutions. They contended 
against the outrageous usurpations of tyrannical power; we must 
contend against the blighting influences of unnatural social ar- 
rangements: but whilst theirs was the triumph of the Sword, 
ours must be the triumph of Reason; whilst theirs was a victory 
which repelled their enemies, ours must be a victory which will 
wnite our fellow-men—our brothers; for the Sword in the hands 
of warriors, there must be Science in the hands of citizens; for 
hostile blows between adverse parties, there must be friendly 
conference between amicable interests; for violence and blood, 
there must be conciliation and peace. 

Our fathers have effected a stupendous political reform, and 
established a new political system in the place of that received 
from monarchical Europe ; but whilst they changed the form of 


government of the old World, they retained, as before said, the 
form of society, or the social organivation, unatered. And thio 


is the striking fact to which we invite the attention of statesmen, 
reformers and philanthropists. It explains the reason why a true 
political system and democratic institutions have not remedied in 
this country those blighting Social Evils, such as want of employ- 
ment, uncertainty of subsistence, poverty, pauperism, depravity 
and crime. It explains also why many true friends of Mankind 
now consider Republicanism a failure, and despair of man’s social 
elevation and his capacity for seli-government. Instead of an 
amelioration of social evils and an immensely improved condition 
of the people, the same oppressive evils which exist under monar- 
chical forms of government, exist aiso in this land of political 








liberty, modified only by circumstances of a temporary character. 
The Working Classes, who form the great majority of the popu- 
lation, are subjected to the same harassing cares and anxieties of 
life; they are equally the drudges of ill-requited and exhausting 
toil; they are as dependent upon capital as the laboring masses 
of Europe, and like them, are Hirelings, bound in the thraldom of 
menial Servitude. Political freedom, and the equality of civil 
rights, which they possess, afford them no protection against the 
tyranny of industrial bondage to which they are subjected under 
a false system of Industry; and no security against reductive and 
depressing competition, unjust monopoly, or a coalition of eapital 
opposed to the interests of labor, and the power of machinery in 
the hands of a few, which works aga/nst instead of for the mass. 

This is the state of things which we find existing under our 
free political institutions with regard to the working or producing 
classes, who constitute the great body of the people. They endure 


the mruet opprecsive evils, Dut ali classes in society sutter from 
social evils, and the Rich, who are freed from want and the cares 


and anxieties of procuring a subsistence, are subject to moral woes 
and disappointments as painful and intolerable as those which 
afflict the same class under the most absolute governments of the 
old world. 

Why have not political freedom and democratic institutions 
been able to eradicate these various and complicated evils, and 
secure happiness to all classes in society ? 

The reason is easily explained. We have destroyed the false 
Political System of Europe and replaced it by a true one, but we 
have left standing and unmolested the Social Organization in all 
its branches of injustice, falseness and iniquity. We have en- 
grafted good and sound political institutions upon a talse founda- 
tion—upon defective and corrupt social institutions, which have 
engendered the same evils and miseries in this as in the old 
world. 

We have the same repugnant, degrading and ill-requited sys- 
tem of Industry as Europe; the same system of Free Competi- 
tion, or false rivalry and envious strife and anarchy in the field 
of commerce and industry; the same menial and slavish system 
of Hired Labor or Labor for Wages; the same wasteful, intricate 
and grasping system of Trade; the same exclusive ownership of 
machinery by capital, or machinery monopolized by a few, which 
competes with the laborer and drives him from the field of Indus- 
try; the same complicated system of Law; and at the root of 
all social falseness, the same system of isolated or separate House- 
holds. 

We have Political Liberty, but not Industrial Liberty, for the 
laboring mass are the living machines oj Capital and the slaves 
of Repugnant Industry; we have the Right of Suffrage, but not 
the Rigkt of Labor, the first and most important of all Rights, for 
without this Right or the privilege and guaranty of constant 
employment, the laboring multitude, who have no other property 
than their labor, have no security for subsistence, even from day 
tu day, and may become peupers or die of starvation for want of 
work ; we have Political Equality, but no Social Equality, for 
wealth makes odious distinctions, and the mch and the poor are 
separated as if they were beings of a different race: there is, in- 
deed, the greatest inequality in all that concerns our real happiness 
or dignity as men; a most unnatural and unjust inequality in all 
the opportunities and privileges of life, which produces a real 
Social In-equality that is a practical satire upon our boasted 
Political Equality ! 

Let us examine briefly some of the results that grow out of the 
false social Institutions on which our Republican and Democratic 
political institutions are based. 
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Under our system of Repugnant Industry, some of the worst| 
evils which -afflict Society, are engendered. Productive Labor, | 
though held to be honorable in theory, is in practice dishonorable | 
and degrading, and the universal desire is to escape its repulsive | 
and repugnant burthen, and live without labor. Every means} 
that ingenuity can devise to escape Repugnant Industry is adopted, | 
and all avoid it who can. Commerce and the Professions are | 
crowded to excess, and all kinds of vicious and pernicious pur-| 
suits are resorted to, in order to avoid Repugnant Labor. For this! 
reason there is such a host of non-producers in society. To the 
fact that Industry is repugnant, as now prosecuted, is to be attri- 
buted, in a great measure, that evil which lies at the bottom of 
almost all other evils in society—poverty—the source of so much 
misery, and the parent of such frightful depravity and degradation. 
Under our system of Repugnant Industry the laboring classes suf- 
fer from excessive toil, and the rich from idleness. Attractive 
Industry would give to the rich healthful and invigorating pur- 
suits, and to the laboring classes abundance, agreeable recreation, | 
and opportunity for mental cultivation and improvement. 

Under our system of free competition, or unregulated and irre- 
sponsible individual effort, with its false and envious rivalry, which 
has been lauded so highly by modern political economists, there 
are hostility and opposition in all the business departments of 
society; and in all branches of Commerce and Industry there is a 


complete industrial war kept un: ir Finance the same: capitalist 
is arrayed against capitalist, merchant against merchant, manuiac- 


turer against manufacturer, mechanic against mechanic, and all | 
strain every nerve to advance their own interests without regard 
to those of others, or the public good. Hence reduction of profits, 
depression of salary, and decrease of wages, commercial and in- 
dustrial fluctuations and revulsions, bankruptcy and ruin among 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, mechanics and others engaged 
in business. The working classes are rendered industrial enemies 
who destroy each other by free-competition in labor: want and 
necessity force them to compete with each other for the work 
which capitalists and employers require, and in the struggle to, 
obtain employment, they cut down the price of wages to the 
jowest point which will sustain existence, and thus reduce them- 
selves by their own incoherent strife to poverty and destitution. 
As population increases and monopolized machinery is substitu- 
ted for hand-labor, the tendency of wages is constantly downwards 
under our false and competitive system of Industry. Machinery 
js a great and noble production of modern times, but when mono- 
polized by Capital, and applied under our system of free compe- 
tition, it becomes at once the enemy and the scourge of the laboring 
multitude, working against instead of for them. This whole 
system of free competition with its divided interests, incoherent 
strife, individual effort and duplicity of action, requires to be re- 
placed by a grand system of combined and associated effort and 
united interests. 

Under our system of Commerce and Finance, there are endless 
complication and waste, together with an immense multiplication | 
of non-producing agents; and unbounded license is given to the 
grasping, monopolizing and overreaching spirit of gain. A rapa-! 
cious thirst after wealth is excited, which engenders the most | 
intense selfisness, and a total disregard of the rights and claims of | 
others and of the welfare of the community. | 








The evils, however, | 
growing out of the present commercial and financial system, 
which, with trifling modifications for the worse in banking insti- 
tutions, is the same in this country as in Europe and the rest of | 
the world, are too great and ramified for an examination in this! 
place. Commerce and Finance have become the masters of pro- 
ductive Industry, as well as the absorbers of the wealth which it! 
creates. From the Ganges to the Mississippi the producing classes] 
till the soil and toil in the factories merely to supply the Traders’ 
of the world with merchandize to speculate upon. The function} 
of Commerce is a necessary and valuable one, but under a false | 
and competitive system, pursued by individual rapacity and deli- 
vered over to individual action and irresponsibility, Commerce has 
become the master and ruler of Productive Industry, which it, 
spoliates with audacity and impunity. ’ 





| 
| 


separate interests and separate pursuits, instead of association and 
combination among families, there is the mest deplorable waste, 
which is one of the primary sources of the general poverty that 
exists; and discord, antagonism, selfishness, and an anti-social 
spirit are engendered. Woman is subjected to unremitting and 
slavish domestic duties: political liberty enfranchises Woman as 
little as it does the Laborer. The wives of the poor are complete 
domestic drudges, whose whole time is absorbed in complicated 
household cares and oceupations, and the women oi the more 
favored classes who escape the burthen of toil of the isolated 
household, do so only at the expense of a class of their fellow- 
creatures who are reduced to the most menial Servitude, to a de- 
grading bondage and dependence directly at war with the spirit of 
political and christian equality which we profess to revere so sa- 
credly in theory. The present servile system of domestic Servi- 
tude which makes a degraded class of one portion of the population, 
is a dead rebuke to all pretensions to Democracy, and if a new 
Social Order cannot be established, based upon ‘“ Associated 
households” (by which nine-tenths of domestic labors will be 
economized,) and upon dignified and attractive Industry, so that 
this and all other species of servitude, will be abolished, not a 
hope remains for the future Social Elevation of the race. 

Thus if we examine the character of our Social Institutions, the 
simple but important fact strikes us, that whilst we have changed 
the Political System of Europe, we have transplanted, without 
alteration, to our own soil, her old and false Social Institutions. 
How can we expect our Political System, based on such a found- 
ation, to exhibit those fair proportions of social architecture, which 
the fond hopes of our fathers and the friends of humanity had 
dreamed of realizing ? How expect great changes in the condition 
of the people from a Republic or Democracy resting on so false a 
foundation? The Government acts only on general relations and 
the superficies of society, and however free and good the system of 
government may be, it is impossible that it should remove or even 
mitigate those numberless evils, which are the results of a false 
Organization oi Society. Is it not strange that Politicians, States- 
men and the People do not see this? do not see that—our evils 
are SociaL not PotiricaL, and that a Social Reform only can 
eradicate them? and that it now devolves upon them to continue 
the great work of reform commenced in 1776, and extend it from 
the institutions of Government to those of Society ? 

A Social Reform is the true policy of our country, and instead 
of remaining sunk as the People and their Leaders now are in a 
paralizing admiration of our political Institutions and our Consti- 
tution, they should arouse themselves to a yet greater and nobler 
work—to a Socia Reror, and prosecute it with wisdom, energy 
and foresight until they have established in the place of false 
European Civilization a true and just System of Society, which 
will secure them that prosperity and happiness, they now seek 
in vain from political and administrative reforms. 

A Social Reform then, as the continuation and completion of 
our Political Reform, is the true policy of this Country, and should 
be the great object which political leaders and statesmen should 
have in view. 

A Social Reform is the motto which we inscribe upon the ban- 
ner of Tue PHALANX! 





EXPOSITION OF VIEWS IN REGARD TO INDUSTRY. 

We have explained the stand which we take in relation to 
Politics. and our opinion of the direction which should be given 
to the great political movement of this Country, commenced in 
1776. We will now proceed to explain our views in relation to 
the grand question of LaBor, and an Inpustriat Rerorm. 

LABOR, productive, creative Labor, is, together with the natu- 
ral fertility of the earth, the sole and only source of riches and 
temporal prosperity—is the means, and the only means by which 
man supplies himself with things necessary to his physical 
wants and with appliances of comfort and pleasure; by Labor, 
and Labor alone, man feeds, clothes and shelters himself; by 
Labor he controls and governs the material world, and extends 
his dominion over Nature and her creations, obeying the com- 





Under our system of isolated and separate households, with! 


mand to ‘replenish the earth, and subdue it: and have dominion 
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over the fish of the sea, and the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth”; a command which im- 
plies the universal cultivation and embellishment of the surface 
of the Globe, and which, when rightly fulfilled, will fill the earth 
with prosperity and abundance, and make it a grand scene of ma- 
terial beauty and harmony ! 

Labor and its Organization are the great practical questions, the 
primary and most important questions, which should occupy the 
attention of men of science and of statesmen. Upon the Ongani- 
zation of Labor, that is to say, upon its mode of prosecution and 
the conditions connected therewith, depend the primary interests 
of mankind, the physical happiness of the race, public and private 
prosperity, and the wealth and power of nations. This grand, 
this capital question lies at the bottom of all social questions; it 
affects the most important interests of society, its temporal con- 
dition as also its moral condition, and on its solution depends 
the improvement and elevation of the laboring masses ;—and yet 
this great question remains almost totally neglected. At present 
as in all former ages, this fundamental question, the Organization 
of labor, upon which rests the whole Social Edifice, is overlooked 
by science and politics for minor and subordinate questions. Un- 
der all governments and among all Nations, Labor has been left 
unorganized, unregulated and without direction; it has been 
despised and contemned and given over to endevidual effort to be 
prosecuted without regard to collective good. It has been held 
subservient to powers which have had no other interest in it than 
to spoliate it, and to oppress it by the subjugation and degradation 
of those who performed it. The Military power, and the Finan- 
cial power or that of capital, have ever been the masters of La- 
bor, and they have done nothing for it, but keep the mass in sub- 
jection, poverty and ignorance, in order to have it prosecuted for 
the benefit of the minority who wielded those powers. 


Labor, or to give it its more comprehensive title, PRopvcTIVE 
InpustryY, by which we understand, especially, agriculture, 
manufactures, and the mechanical arts, has during the whole past 
history of the world until within a century or two, been com- 
pletely under the dominion of the military power. In antiquity 
Labor was prosecuted by Slaves, who were prisoners or the de- 
scendants of prisoners, taken in war, and was exercised under 
the rudest and most brutal conditions. Performed principally by 
poor and degraded slaves, the odium which was cast upon it by 
this and other circumstances, caused it to be looked upon as de- 
grading and dishonorable and unfit for a freeman to engage in. 
A striking example of the light in which Productive Industry was 
held in ancient times is furnished by history in the fate of the 
Roman Senator, Ovinius, who was condemned to death by Augus- 
tus for derogating from his dignity by conducting a manufacturing 
establishment. 

In antiquity Freemen gave themselves up to pleasure and in- 
trigue ; Statesmen and Warriors considered only conquest and the 
spoliation of nations by war, and Philosophers deemed specula- 
tions upon Labor and its organization, unworthy of their attention, 
if indeed they ever thought of the question.—Such was the con- 
dition of Labor in antiquity, despised by the small minority of 
freemen, and prosecuted by an ignorant and degraded mass. 


During what are called the Middle Ages, Industry was prose- 
cuted mainly by Serfs, the modified slaves of feudal Barons, and 
in their hands it was as degraded, despised and neglected as in 
Antiquity. 

In Modern times, in the age in which we live, Industry is 
prosecuted by Hired Laborers, who have personal freedom, which 
was not possessed by the laboring mass of Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, but who are still doomed to a menial servitude, 
which again is only a modification of serfdom, as Serfdom was of 
Slavery; but the tenure of control has changed, and instead of 
being subjected to the power of the Sword, the laboring Classes 
are now subjected to the power of Capital. Their time and the 
fruits of their toil are as much at the disposal of this new power 
in Society as they ever were at that of the military power. In- 
dustry has been immensely developed in modern times, particu- 
larly within the last fifty years, by the discoveries of science and 








the inventions of mechanical art, and has received some degree of 
respectability with the personal enfranchisement oi the mass, with 
their partial elevation and the spread of intelligence among them ; 
but still Industry remains without Organization, and is prosecuted 
without method or order, or any regard to the collective wants of 
society, or the welfare of those engaged in it. It is conducted in 
the most desultory manner by individuals, without concert of 
action or mutual understanding, without unity, and under circum- 
stances the most unfavorable to a just and economical application 
ot labor, and the good of society. Agriculture is without science 
to direct it, and the capital which it requires is withdrawn from 
it and absorbed by Commerce. Manufactures and the Mechanical 
branches ot Industry are in confusion and discord, struggling self- 
ishly against each other. Labor as it is now prosecuted, exhausts 
the body, and prevents intellectual culture and refinement; it 
makes the beings engaged in it indirectly the slaves of those who 
hire them; and to crown the injustice and falseness of the present 
system of Industry, the laboring Mass must beg the privilege of 
toiling and be satisfied with barely enough to support existence 
and enable them still to toil, while those who labor not, reap the 
profits of labor and live in luxury! Monstrous absurdity, attend- 
ant upon a false system of Industry! For these, and other rea- 
sons, creative Labor, most noble Industry, which feeds man, and 
clothes him, and protects him from the elements, blesses him with 
all the comiorts of lite, and. gives him his power, is by a false 
and vicious system, and want of organizutivn, made dishonor- 
able and degrading, and a scourge to those who perform it. 

And in this subversion of all just and true principles, this chaos 
and war of Industry, what is doing for the great question of the 
Organization of Labor, and an Industrial Reform, in the most 
advanced civilized nations of the world? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing! It is not even perceived by the Statesmen and leaders 
of nations that a Reform in Industry is required; it is not sup- 
posed possible that such an organization may be given to it as to 
change all the conditions connected with it, and render it honor- 
able and Attractive instead of dishonorable and Repugnant—ele- 
vating instead of degrading! No, statesmen and politicians are 
occupied with questions of a secondary nature only, which relate 
merely to the general interests of Industry, and which grow out 
of the false system upon which it is conducted. 

Whilst statesmen regulate the currency, they overlook the fact 
that it is mainly for the benefit of Commerce—which lives upon 
productive Labor, aiid whilst they establish Tariffs to shut out the 
competition of foreign nations, they do not perceive that competi- 
tion at home among the working or producing classes, is just as 
surely at work to reduce them to poverty and destitution Free 
competition and machinery in the hands of a few capitalists and 
employers, which works against the mass instead of for them, 
must and will inevitably reduce the laboring classes of this and 
all countries to starvation point, as they have already done in 
England. This fate can be averted only by a new Organization 
of Industry which will replace free competition, opposition of 
interests and hostile strife, by associated efforts and united interests, 
and will put the ownership of machinery in the hands of those 
who operate with it, so that it shall work for them, and not 
against them. 


This first and most important of all practical questions—an in- 
dustrial Reform, and a Reorganization of Labor, if the present 
hap-hazard and desultory system can be called an Organization— 
will he advocated by THe PxHaranx in the strongest manner, with 
the view of placing it fairly before the country, and engaging the 
earnest attention of the People and of Statesmen. THe PHatanx 
will discuss this ‘great question in all its bearings, and explain in 
detail the principles and plan of a new Organization of Labor 
which will increase Production and national wealth more than 
fourfold, and by this increase of riches, guaranty prosperity and 
‘abundance to the working classes, and give safe investments and 
liberal dividends to capital. 








| An Industrial reform is the true commencement and foundation 
‘of a Social reform, and the indispensable condition of the social 
‘elevation of the laboring classes. 
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Let us briefly review the leading features and character of the|! transferred to the Princes of Finance and Commerce, and are now 
development of Industry and its movement in past and present) /sustained by wealth and influence upon ‘change. Military ex- 
ages. 'ploits have been superseded by commercial and financial opera- 

lige . 
Until within a short period in the history of the world, War) tons, and the heroes of the battle-field have sunk before the heroes 


has been the absorbing occupation of Nations; Conquest and of stock-jobbing and commercial speculation. 

spoliation have been their policy, and all interests in the State | The feuds of powerful families, plans of conquest, the glory of 
have been rendered subservient to the Military power. The! | war, and military fame and honors, no longer command the atten- 
leaders of the world have devoted almost exclusive attention to a tion of the world, nor occupy the heralds of publicity; all this 
destructive activity, and whilst they have given to War the most has changed, and the topics of interest are now commercial pros- 
perfect organization and made a science of the work of destruction, | perity, the balance of trade, the state of exchange, the price of 
they have entirely abandoned Industry or the great work of crea-| stocks, the rate of interest, price-currents, tariff and currency 


dered dishonorable. 


tion and production, the noblest activity which man can engage 
in, to itself, and given it up to individual effort, rapacity or igno- 
rance. Industry has been not only neglected by governments and 
the leaders of the world, but it has during past ages been plun-| 
dered and spoliated to sustain war and the warrior classes. The 
monstrous work of destruction and carnage has been ennobled 
whilst the great work of production has been degraded and ren- 


questions, financial operations, ete. etc. Thus a mighty change 
has taken place in the spirit and policy of nations ;—from the 
'purely military they have become purely financial, commercial 
and industrial. 

| This great revolution in the character of society is the result 
‘of the industrial movement, or the development and progress of 
‘Industry, but the real interests of Industry are overlooked, while 





‘the world is dazzled by the splendid results growing out oi its 


Fame has belonged to military exploits; wealth and honors’ ‘immense development. Instead of diverting the attention of men 
have been bestowed upon military leaders, the art of war has |of science and statesmen from the question of Labor, should not 
been made the first of arts, and esteemed the highest and most) | these great results /ead to the consideration of it? Should they 
honorable of pursuits; glory and renown have waited upon the| not see that all the trophies of civilized society come from the 
successful warrior, the smile of beauty, the song of the poet, and/| achievements of Industry, and that the great, the first, the pri- 


the benediction of the priest have all been lavished upon the he-||™9"y qvestion for consideration, is the OnGanization of Lapor ? 
roes of destructiuu, and history has been but a recital of military) If so much has been accomplished amidst chaos and conflict, what 


exploits, of conquests, of violence, and of usurpation and oppres-|/might we not hope to realize with order and equilibrium in all 
sion;--and during this time, while the warrior—the hero of destruc-| the departments of Industry—with a perfect system of production, 
tion—has received these high honors, the Laborer or Producer—| and a perfect system of distribution or exchange of the products 
the brave toiler and noble worker in the arts of useful Industry, ! Industry ! We can scarcely estimate the immense, the won- 
instead of receiving the rewards and honors justly his due as the. iderful results ! The power of P roduction as unlimited, and the 
hero of production, has been despoiled of his rights, degraded and| world may be filled with riches—with stores drawn from the 


despised, robbed of the fruits of his labor, and condemned to a life) bosom of the earth, with fabrics created by the genius of mecha- 








of bondage and poverty ! 

During the preponderance of the military power, or period of 
social violence and anarchy, Industry, that is to say, agriculture, 
manufactures and the mechanic arts were slowly and gradually 


developed, struggling in various ways against the oppression of 


the military power, until by degrees, by the enfranchisement of 
the laboring classes from a state of absolute slavery, and their 
increasing importance, by the desire for peace and order, and by the 
fact becoming evident that Industry is the sole source of national 
wealth, it has obtained an independent position, secured a national 
importance and consideration, and made its rights and interests 
respected and regarded. It is particularly during the last century 
or two that Productive Industry, and its distributing agent or ex- 
changing branch, Commerce, have been disenthralling themselves 
from the control of the military power and attaining predominant 
consideration in society. Within a short period, in the place of 
the old policy of barbarism, of war and conquest, a new commer- 
cial and industrial policy has grown up among civilized nations. 
This great transformation from the military and feudal to the 
commercial and industrial policy, has been fully carried out 
within the last fifty years. The interests of commerce and indus- 
try are now supreme and control the policy of nations, as did 
those of war formerly. 


If we take a rapid survey of this great movement in the social 
world, bearing in mind how completely and exclusively the policy 
of war and conquest had previously governed Nations, and then 
turn to an examination of the Present, in which commerce, finance 
and industry are the guides and controllers of the politics of the 
world, we cannot but be astonished at the extent, and struck with 
the importance of the change. Hereditary rank has been sup- 
planted by financial eminence; the aristocracy of birth, has given 
way to the aristocracy of wealth, and in countries where landed 
possessions have passed from the hands of the titled aristocracy, 
the rank of birth is a mere shadow; the feudal Baron with his 
military dependants, has disappeared and been replaced by the 
Banker or Capitalist with an equally dependent train of traders 
and industrial operatives. The pride and power of feudal Lords, 
which were blazoned in titles and armorial bearings, have been 


| nies, with works of art and everything that gives splendor and 
'| superiority to civilization—and all may possess and enjoy them 
abundantly, if Labor is but rightly organized. 1s not the ques- 
tion worthy of the highest consideration ? 


Industry having escaped the thraldom of the military power, 
‘government monopolies and privileges, and the corporate institu- 
‘tions of the middle ages, has fallen into the hands of individuals 
‘and corporate monopolies of another character, coalitions or 
leagues of capital, to be prosecuted according to the caprice, igno- 
‘rance or selfishness of those engaged in it, and as a consequence, 
‘in the most desultory and incoherent manner, without combina- 
tion, method or order. To the old system of military spoliation 
‘and tyrannical compression in times of barbarism and feudalism, 
has succeeded a system of free competition, which is merely a 
‘system of incoherent and unregulated individual action, anarchical 
liberty and license, with conflicts of interests, antagonism, strife 
and hostility reigning in all departments of Industry. 

The great work of Production and distribution—that is, of 
creative Industry and exchanging Commerce—is left without reg- 
ulation, order or equilibrium; it is given up to the fiercest and 
most relentless competition, to the wildest and most hazardous 
speculation, to the blindest and most heartless individual selfish- 
| ness, and all this amidst universal incoherence and the most fla- 
\grant opposition of interests. All the powerful means of produc- 
‘tion and wealth which civilized man possesses are most miserably 
‘and inefficiently applied—the general conditions of their applicae 
tion are indeed truly deplorable. The discoveries of science, the 
inventions of mechanics, all the agents which the inventive genius 
of man has brought to bear upon productive Industry, all those 
noble acquisitions of skill and knowledge, by which even the 
elements and inanimate things are made to create and produce for 
man at his will, instead of being instruments for his elevation 
‘above the necessity for brutal toil and for the supply of every 
‘thing conducive to his temporal welfare and happiness, have been 
‘turned into sharp and powerful weapons of destruction, with 
‘which an industrial war is maintained as fierce and as implacable 
as that on the battle-field, forcing great multitudes of mankind 
‘into a state of degradation and destitution worse even than that in 
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which they were placed, before these noble inventions of science 
and mechanical skill existed. 

Industry is free, but it is without organization; it has ena 
irom the grasp of a military oppressor, but in obtaining its liberty | 
it has remained in disorder, confusion and anarchy. The same, 
principle, the principle of selfishness, which instigated arbitrary | 
power to spoliate and oppress it, now operates under the fallacious | 
form of free competition, or anarchical liberty, to impel the various | 
branches of Industry to spoliate and oppress each other. The 
system of free competition, wpon which all the business operations 
of society are based, engenders the most intense individual selfish- 
ness, and establishes a universal industrial war in the world. 
The conflict of the battle-field has been transferred to a new arena, 
to the field of Industry ; nation wars with nation—not with armies 
of soldiers, but with armies of operatives; and the obtaining com- 
mercial supremacy by the breaking down of rivals, is the conquest 
which is now sought for. To undersell each other in the mar- 
kets of the world, and monopolize trade, they must produce cheap; 
and to produce cheap, they must reduce wages ; and what a spec- 
tacle is presented by this modern game of industrial war, with its 
tactics of cheap production and low wages, which kills not the 
soldiers of Industry by the sabre and the bayonet, but by excessive 
toil and slow starvation—a wer too in which victory ig even Worse 
than defeat. Look at England, the industrial conqueror and com- 
mercial champion of the world:—to undersell other nations and 
supply the world with goods, she has reduced her industrial army 
of operatives to a condition worse than death on the battle-field— 
to a state of destitution both temporal and spiritual, to a most de- 
plorable state of degradation and misery. Say, is not the war of 
competitive Industry as dreadful as the war of carnage? It is 
destruction without bravery, desolation without glory! 

This is a cursory view of the great industrial war of modern 
civilization, waged between contending nations: in each nation 
the same war is waged between the different branches of Industry 
themselves. Commerce is at war with agriculture and manufac- 
tures, from which it wrests by monopoly, forestalling, extortion- 
ate profits, and every device which can be invented to satisfy the 
yapacious desire of gain, as large a share as possible of their pro- 
ducts. Similar branches of manufactures and mechanics are at 
war with each other; manufactory is against manufactory, work- 
shop against workshop, employer against employer, and laborer 
against laborer. And again, there is not only a competitive war 
and opposition of interests between master-manufacturers, engaged 
in the same branch of Industry, but also between masters and 
workmen, between the employers and the employed, who on the 
one side endeavor to raise wages, and on the other to depress 
them. ‘The opposition of interests is univerversal ; Capital is ar- 
rayed against Labor, the buyer against the seller, the consumer 
against the producer, and thus an industrial war is carried into 
all departments and into all the practical relations of society. The 
results are anarchy, excesses, fluctuations, revulsions, and unfore- 
seen reverses and ruin, with poverty, hatreds, jealousies, and 
universal selfishness and duplicity of action in their train. 


The whole system must be changed: an InpusTRIAL Rerorm 
must be effected, and a new ORGANIZATION given to INDUSTRY. 


Such an Industrial Reform, in which is embraced a Commercial 
Reform, will be the greatest of blessings to all classes in society 
to the Capitalist, the Merchant and the Master-manufacturer, who 
are constantly exposed and almost inevitably subjected to reverses 


and ruin, and whose lives for the most part are scenes of habitual 
distrust, suspicion, and wearing anxieties—and to the laboring 
classes, who are bowed down under the burthen of repugnant 
and degrading toil, and want and privation. 





The industrial reform which we propose is a thorough and at 
the same time a practical reform—a comprehensive and useful re- 
form, one which will benefit all classes and spoliate none; which 
will establish order, unity and equilibrium in the great work of 
production and distribution, increase vastly the wealth oi society, 
produce union and concert of action between Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, give to the Rich security in their posses- 
sions and increased prosperity, and to the Poor abundance, educa- 


tion and social elevation, and, finally, do away with the thousand 
causes of angry strife and conflict, and the thousand incentives to 
fraud and selfishness, which now exist under our system of com- 
petitive Trade and Industry. 





EXPOSITION OF VIEWS IN REGARD TO RELIGION. 


Our views in relation to Politics and Industry are undersrood ; 
we will now state the position which we take with respect to 
Religion, and ex press our view of the great social and practical 
mission which Christianity has to fulfil. 

We must now take a higher and more universal survey of the 
great question of Social Reform, and embrace the career of man- 
kind under the Societies of Antiquity, and under Modern Civiliza- 
tion. 

All the Societies of Antiquity, the societies even the most re- 
nowned tor their advance in civilization—the Assyrian, the 
Persian, the Egyptian and the Greek and Roman—were all based 
upon the same false foundation; upon violence, despotism and 
usurpation, upon war, conquest and spoliation, upon slavery, 
and upon radical and unnatural divisions of the Human Race into 
castes and classes, with the dogma of a multiplicity of Gods and 
a blind inexorable fate, which governs human destiny without 
love or mercy. 

‘«‘ The Right of antique Civilization was violence, war was its 
politics, conquest its aim, and the foundativn of its industrial sys- 
tem, slavery. The freeman, whether patrician or plebeian, made 
war and was the Consumer: the Producer was a slave. Slavery 
was the base of antique civilization, as war was the summit. A 
sentiment of humanity did not extend beyond the limits of the: 
country (Patria,) and its highest virtue was narrow patriotism 
(still the highest humanitary sentiment of statesmen and_poli- 
ticians.) Externally we find the implacable dominion of nation 
over nation; internally we find slavery, or the use of man by 
man as a chattel, and divisions of the population into castes. 
Such were the characteristics of the antique Social Order.” 

In the midst of this scene of despotism and brutal dominion, of 
war and usurpation, of fierce contentions and destructions of na- 
tions, of rapine and gigantic crime, of universal slavery, of the 
separation of the Human Race into unnatural divisions, and of 
degradation, poverty, and misery—in the midst of this frightful 
scene of social discord and subversion, CHRrist was born into the 
World! 

Christ gave to the world a new moral and social law—a Law 
of Love, of Harmony, of Unity and the Brotherhood of the Hu- 
man Race! He proclaimed a God of Love and a Universal Fa- 
ther, whose Providence extends to the whole Human Family. 
Instead of the disunion and separation of mankind into hostile 
nations, castes and classes, free-men and slaves, he proclaimed 
the law of Love, and the Equality of men before God—he declared 
the Unity of the race, that mankind were all brothers, children of 
one God and members of ong Family, who should dwell together 
in peace on earth and in good will with one another. He taught 
mankind to pray that «the will of God might be done on Earth 
as it is in Heaven,” thereby establishing the reign of divine order, 
justice and brotherhood, instead of satanic discord, injustice and 
hate—that all might have their “daily bread” or be blessed 
with prosperity and abundance—that men might not be ‘led into 
temptation,” but the paths of life be made free from snares and 
pitfalls—that the «kingdom of God” might come upon earth, 
and the reign of Evil cease ! 

Through the doctrines of Christ, mankind are in possession of 
the principles of anew Social Order—the opposite of antique civil- 
ization, which existed when those doctrines were announced to 
the world, and the words of his Prayer show that they were not 
given to mankind as an exclusive theory of morals, and as dog- 
mas relating only to another world, but that they were given to 
effect a complete transformation in the false social institutions of 
Antiquity, and to be realized in practice here on earth. ‘The 


kingdom of Heaven” was to come to us in this terrestrial world 
by the establishment of a true Social Order, based upon the prin- 
ciples of Unity and Brotherhood which Christ proclaimed, in the 








room of the Pagan Societies of war, violence and oppression. 
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But the old Social World has not been reformed, and with some | 
partial modifications, the social institutions of Antiquity, have de- || 
scended down to the present day, and the Societies of Christen- | 
dom, which constitute what is called Modern Civilization, are buy i 
a coitinuation of Pagan Societies, and a higher development of || 
Ancient Civilization—of the civilization of Greece and Rome—|| 
from which we have received the laws and principles on which || 





our Societies are founded, and by which they are governed in all | 
practical relations. 


| 


Thus although mankind are through Christ in possession of a| 
new Social Law on earth, a new belief in God and Providence, a\ 
new view of human Destiny and of the relation of man to his) 
Creator and his fellow-man, yet the old Pagan Societies, with | 
their satanic principles and the reign of evil and misery, continue | 
on earth. | 

But Christianity has warmed the heart of Humanity, and as the | 
Greek and Roman Civilization has descended the stream of time, | 
some important and benign changes have been effected in the so- | 
cial condition of man, in those nations over which it has spread. 

The Christian law of love has somewhat humanized mankind; 
Antique Slavery has been transformed into Serfdom, mainly 
through the benign influence of the Christian sentiments of brother- 
hood and freedom, and from the same holy influences the laboring | 
mass have been elevated one step higher in the scale of liberty, | 
to personal freedom, whivk advance from Serfdom though far 
short of complete enfranchisement, is accompanied by many valu-| 
able rights and privileges. Woman too has been elevated to a| 
higher position in Society, greater consideration is paid to her, 
and rights have been conceded to her which she did not possess | 
before. Just at the present era the sentiment of brotherhood and | 
mutual dependence and good will, appears to have been quickened | 
in the hearts of men, and there is a tendency on the part of civili- | 
zed nations to cultivate peace and friendly intercourse with each 
other, and the idea of the elevation of the laboring classes and of | 
social equality among men, is commanding attention and gaining a 
conviction of its justice and practicability in advanced and liberal | 
minds. 

But notwithstanding these changes of modern Civilization, the: 
societies of Antiquity and modern societies are essentially the 
same, and the condition of the mass of the population in the most. 





highly civilized countries is miserable and degraded. At the 
foundation of modern Societies like those of Antiquity, we find | 
incoherence.and isolation—universal discord and conflict of inte- | 
rests, between nations as well as individuals, with war on the! 
battle-field and war in industry, together with servitude and in- | 
justice under innumerable forms, and universal opposition be- | 
tween the fundamental elements of society. We find Industry | 
still degrading and re} :gnant, and under our system of Labor for | 
Wages, the working classes are, in countries where there is a) 
thick population, nearly as dependent, oppressed and miserable. 
ag under the old system of slavery ; and the practical and business | 
world is an arena of strife and disorder, in which selfishness and | 
fraud are still striving, as ever, with satanic wisdom to obtain suc- | 
cess, whilst disappointment and ruin are as ever the lot of| 
the great majority. To crown the whole of this false condition of 
social affairs, there is a general belief in the supremacy of evil 
and its eternal continuation upon earth, which is a denial of the 
possibility of the social and spiritual redemption and regeneration 


of mankind in this world, as promised in Revelation, and which is 
a fundamental idea of Christianity. 





Thus, although some important and benign changes have been | 
effected in modern societies, their fundamental organization is the | 
same as those of Antiquity. Let the Christian world look at the | 
past eighteen hundred years of human history, during which it) 
has been in possession of the commandment of Love and oi broth- | 
erhood, and see how little has really been accomplished for its’ 
realization in practice upon earth, and for the social progress, and | 
the happiness of mankind ! 

Having the promise of light and the commandment of love to! 
guide it in effecting the redemption of man from ignorance, op. | 
pression and selfishness, has it, or rather have we, as Christians, ' 








fulfilled the great mission which had to be accomplished? Have 
we reformed antique Civilization—the Pagan social world, and 
established a Society of truth, of justice and brotherhood—a 
Christian Society in its place? 

Society is before us and answers the question ;—it proclaims 
that Antique Civilization is still standing and with most of its 
deformity, discord, injustice and servitude. 

With this great, this leading racr in human history before us— 


| that is, with the prolonged continuation of the Pagan Societies and 


the reign of Evil upon earth, what is, we ask, the greatest, the 
best, the most sacred work, which the Christian world has now 
to perform ? 

The question is easily answered: It is to effect a great Socrar 
RerorM; it is to sweep the Antique or Pagan Societies of war, 
servitude, fraud and injustice from the earth, and establish in 
their place a new Social Order, a Social order of justice, liberty 
and concord, based upon Christianity and true religion. 

This is the great religious and social work—the Christian and 
useful work, which the disciples of Christ—who believing, will 
admit: “* Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, being 
alone,”—have now to accomplish. They must bring to a close 
the false societies of discord and evil, which took their rise in the 
period of the social infancy and the consequent ignorance oi the 
Human Race, under the influence vf false philosophies and false 
religions, and lead mankind peaceably, without commotion or vio- 
lent revolution, out of them into a new Social Order—an Order of 
happiness and liberty, founded in the present maturer age of the 
world, and under the influence and guidance of CurisTianrry and 
a true SociaL Science ! 


SUMMARY, AND GENERAL CONCLUSION. 


The exposition of views and principles, which we have made, 
shows that we aim at profound and thorough reforms in human 
affairs. In Politics—at a Social Reform; in the practical and 


business interests of Society—at an industrial Reform and a new 


Organization of Labor; and in Religion—at the positive and prac- 
tical embodiment of the principles of order, love and unity in So- 
cial institutions. 


The world is occupied with secondary and one-sided reforms 


> 


and partial ameliorations, which touch only the surface of things, 


but do not go to the root of social Evil, and cannot eradicate those 


|| Scourges— poverty, ignorance, depravity, physical snffering and 


moral wo—which afflict mankind and require so urgently con- 
sideration and relief. 


of a secondary character, which operate on Effects only, and not on 
Causes, and which are not sufficiently profound to produce any rad- 
ical or permanent changes in the condition of the people, and can 
have consequedtly but a slight influence upon their welfare and 
prosperity. Changes in the administration and in the policy of 
the country are, indeed, all that are attempted in Politics, and 
these are frequently more injurious than beneficial. One set of 
men goes out that another set may take their place, and the mea- 
sure of one party is repealed that another party’s measure may be 
enacted. Bank or no bank, tariff or no tariff are the very highest 
questions of reform with which statesmen and politicians are 
concerned, and beside the impossibility of making the policies of 
either side of the questions permanent, is it not positively certain 
that any settlement of these or any similar political questions could 


|;not ameliorate in the slightest degree the social evils we have 


enumerated, particularly Poverty—the root of them all ? 

A Reform to remove or ameliorate this and other oppressive 
social evils must be fundamental ; it must go down to the founda- 
tion of society, and change the false Social Institutious, which 
produce them; but a reform of this kind—a Social Reform—is 
entirely neglected or is not understood by politicians and states- 
men. It would seem that the age has not yet elevated itself to 
the idea of a Social Reform, and while everything around is criti- 
cised, and subjected to doubt—politics, the administration and 
even religion—the false system of Society, which engenders our 








misesies and evils, alone commande respect and reverence. 


POLITICS.—Statesmen and Politicians are engaged in reforms: 
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INDUSTRY.—-The great producing interests of the country, 
the primary ones of every nation, are almost entirely neglected. 
The active and intelligent business men—merchants, financiers, 
&c.—are engaged, not in encouraging and developing Protective 
Industry which is the sole source of wealth and of national pros- 
perity, but in endeavoring to draw from it as large a portion of its 
products as possible, without taking part in the work of creating 
them. Politicians and Statesmen, who are strongly influenced in 
commercial and industrial questions by the commercial and finan- 
cial interests, which exercise so great a control over the Press, 
are engaged merely with tariff and currency measures, which ope- 
rate only in a very general way and very slightly upon Industry 
and its interests, and often more to its prejudice than to its bene- 
fit; and the grand questions of an Industrial Reform and a new 
ORGANIZATION OF Lasor, which are in the field of practical inte- 
rests, the fundamental questions, are entirely overlooked and neg- 
lected. Without an Industrial Reform which will go to the foun- 
dation of the producing interests of the country, there can be no 
stability in commerce, no certain and uninterrupted prosperity for 
the country, and no social elevation of the producing classes, and 
such a reform is the grand measure which should occupy the at- 
tention and the profound consideration of enlightened statesmen 
and men of business of enlarged views. 

RELIGION.-—Good men, animated by the spirit of true Chris- 
tianity, and a sincere love for God and the neighbor, are endeavor- 
ing by the preaching of pure and holy precepts, and by holding up 
the standard of truth in theory, to induce their fellow men to fol- 
low and to live up to them; but they are endeavoring to do this 
in the midst of a society filled with strife and antagonism, inco- 
herence, isolation and selfishness, conflicts of interests, and dis- 
cord, and poverty, and ignorance, and a thousand perverting and 
depraving influences, which thwart them in their efforts, and 
make their precepts and exhortations of no avail upon the great 
mass of mankind. The Eternal Truth, made known to the world 
by Christ, its living manifestation on earth, is daily preached to 
men, and has been preached to them for eighteen hundred years, 
but discord, injustice, and depravity are at least as flagrant and 
universal as ever. The Truth of Christianity has not yet acted 
upon false human societies and transformed them—establishing 
the reign of justice and peace and harmony in the place of the 
reign of discord and evil. The time has now arrived when it 
must do so, and accomplish the social part of its mission—the 


social redemption and elevation of mankind upon earth. 








AN ASPIRATION. 
BY A LADY. 

Nature has awaked from the peace and calm delights of night, 
and awaits only the brilliant apparition of the Star of Day to sound 
the hymn of enthusiastic gratitude, which she sends with each 
new-born morn to the throne of the Lord. The flowers, which 
but the hour before, bowed their stems, thrilling under the volup- 
tuous breath of night, raise their delicate heads, and open their 
chalices to drink the fresh dew of morning; some light red-tinged 
clouds mingle with the pure azure of the heavens, and the fresh 
winds of morning scatter the intoxicating perfumes of night, pre- 
paring all Nature at the first ray of the sun to salute the Divinity, 
in blending in the great passion of Love—of universal Harmony! 

Universal Harmony!..... Do then in truth the pure rays of the 
royal Orb of day illumine an earth where universal Harmony 
reigns? Does the globe present to him the reflex of those celes- 
tial harmonies, which fill the great universal Soul, and which are 
stamped upon all created things? Alas! it does not. When the 
earth left the hands of God with the creations completed upon it, 
oh then its surface, covered with divine beauties, was a vast mirror, 
reflecting the sublime thoughts and sentiments of its Creator. The 
joyful carol of birds, the sweet perfume of flowers, the myste- 
rious murmur of waters, which, flowing from their crystal founts, 
exhaled a refreshing coolness, all these thousands of voices, 
which go up from the face of Nature, formed then a sublime 
concert to sing the praises of God, infinitely great and infinitely 
good. And this earth, upon which was stamped the traces of 
the Divine mind, this earth upon which there existed the germs 





of all harmonies divine, God gave it to Man, a being created in 
his image and endowed with a spark of his passion and his intel- 
ligence, to live upon it as a sovereign, to supervise it with love and 
wisdom, and to continue upon it the work commenced by God. 
Now let us see whether man has fulfilled the great mission of 
overseeing the noble domain confided to him, and has developed 
and perfected the germs of Harmony, with which God has filled 
it. Alas, we have but to cast a glance at the condition of the 
earth to see that man has not comprehended the glorious function 
assigned him, the high Destiny he has to fulfil, for his Globe 
instead of displaying before the Creator a splendid spectacle of 
Harmony and of Unity, has been neglected, devastated and ray- 
aged, and offers to him only the hideous aspect of discord and 
misery; and Man himself, the sovereign of Nature, who should 
raise to heaven a brow beaming with exalted happiness, Man 
degraded like the earth, has but sighs, or groans, or blasphemies 
to offer to the throne of the Lord. Oh, gloomy misery, oh, fright- 
ful suffering and distress, which have swept over the crushed soul 
of Humanity, and have defaced and tarnished the pure image of 
God stamped upon it, is your reign to be eternal upon earth? 
Have the words of love of Christ sounded in vain amidst our dis- 
cords, and our pains? Wil! not the day come when the human 
sou!, cleared of its stains and impurities, and in harmony with all 
harmonies from the greatest to the least, with the flowers of the 
earth and the stars of the heavens, will offer a hymn of joy and 
gratitude to the Creator? Oh yes, the day of deliverance is ap- 
proaching, for the light of science has been united to the revela- 
tions of the divine Savior, has cleared up to the minds of men 
their mysterious meaning, and has shown how his sublime words 
of universal love will become realized in practice upon earth, 
will unite man with God and the universe, and will give birth to 
those immense, those infinite Harmonies, which will burst forth 
from all parts of our creation, as soon as our globe is elevated to 
UNIVERSAL UNITY. Sopuie G. 





—_— 


(From the Ohio Repository, Canton, O.) 

We very much misinterpret the signs of the times, if the period 
is not at hand when the experiment of true Association is to be 
tried on a scale adequate to its success and commensurate with its 
importance. We are equally mistaken, if the West is not des- 
tined to be the theatre of the first grand movement which is to 
demonstrate the falseness of the present order of Society, and to 
exhibit man to himself in his true and normal condition—happier, 
nobler, better, than he has heretofore dared to conceive. The 
favorable moment seems to have arrived, or, at least to be near, 
for a decisive attack upon the present state of strife and discord, 
and for rearing upon the ruins of depraved and impious civiliza- 
tion a social temple in which the human soul may develope its 
faculties to their utmost capacity, and sate its now turbulent de- 
sires to the full, in perfect consistency with innocence, purity, and 
the general good. Such perspectives, we know, excite incredulity, 
and provoke the charge of delusion and fanaticism; and so, per- 
haps, has every truly new and original idea which has ever been 
presented to the world; but the charge will vanish precisely in 
proportion as men elevate themselves to the conception of the 
mechanism by which it is proposed to harmonize the elements of 
our passional organization, and in proportion as they acquire a 
faith capacious enough to vindicate the works of Providence from 
absurdity, “‘ and justify the ways of God to man.” We know 
that infidelity has penetrated into every department of society, 
and that it prevails scarcely less in the domain of pretended reli- 
gious faith, than in that of open and avowed skepticism. Those 
who profess to believe in Providence do, in fact, but half believe, 
so long as they practically declare the Creator incompetent to con- 
trol and govern a world of intelligent beings in such a manner as 
to avoid the disorder and suffering which now reign in every in- 
habited portion of the globe. But a new light is beaming upon 
the world, and a higher and nobler faith is entering the souls of 
men—a faith which enables them to utter, with the perfect assur- 
ance of being heard, that prayer which has long enough been 
uttered as a formal and empty petition, “‘ THY WILL BE DONE ON 
EARTH as rt Is DoNE IN Heaven.” E. P. Grant. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM FOURIER. r 


In the present number of THe PHALANX we commence the, 
translation of Fourrer’s works, which we shall continue, and | 
which will form a striking feature of the paper. These transla-| 
tions will be invaluable to those who wish to obtain a knowledge | 
of the writings of that great genius. We give in the present | 


number the opening chapters of the first work of Fourier, pub-| 
lished in 1808. 


THEORY OF THE FOUR MOVEMENTS! 


AND 
GENERAL DESTINIES:* | 


PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Upon the error of civilized Nations, which have forgotten or disdained | 
the two branches of studies that served as a guide to the theory of, 
Destinies: the study of AcricutruraL AssociaTIoN, and PassionaL| 
ATTRACTION 5 ; ; | 

And upon the fatal vesults of this error, which has prolonged uselessly | 
for 2300 years the duration of social Chaos, that is to say, of the: 
savage, barbarian and civilized societies, which are not the Destiny 
of the Human Race. 


Ir we consider the concourse of great geniuses, which Civil- 
ization has produced, particularly in the course of the eighteenth 
century, we are tempted to believe that they have exhausted all 
careers; so far irom looking for great discoveries, we do not ex- 





pect those even of an ordinary character. 

This erroneous prepossession is now about being dissipated: men 
are to learn that their present knowledge is hardly a fourth gt 
of that which remains to he acquired, and the whole of whic is 
now to be obtained at once by the Theory of «General Destinies.” 
It is the key to all the discoveries penetrable by the human mind; 
it will initiate us at once into branches of Science, which might 
cost us yet, if the present slow methods were followed, ten thou- 
sand years of study. 

The announcement of this Theory, which promises to initiate 
men into a knowledge of destines, is calculated at first to excite 
distrust. I consider it proper consequently to make known the 
indications which put me upon the track of its discovery. This 
explanation will show that it required no Scientific effort, and 
that a man of_but moderate learning could have succeeded in it 
before me, had he had for this study the requisite mental qualifi- 
cation—absence of prejudices. In this respect I have had for the 
calculation of Destinies, an aptitude, not possessed by Philoso- 
phers in general, who support and propagate popular prejudices 
in reality, although they think they are combatting them. 

Under the name of Philosophers, I comprise the authors of the 
uncertain or controversial sciences only—Politicians, Moralists, 
Political Economists and others, whose desis are not compatible 
with Experience, and which have only for rule the fancy of their 
authors. Jt will be remembered then that when I speak of Put- 
LOSOPHERS, I speak only of those professing the uncertain or con- 
troversial sciences, not of those engaged in the positive sciences. 


I 


INDICATIONS AND METHODS 
which led to the announced discovery. 


The last thing I thought of was researches upon Destinies. I 
shared the popular opinion which considers them as impenetrable, 
and which ranks all calculations on this subject among the 
speculations of astrologers and magicians. The study which led 
me to it, turned only upon industrial or political problems, of 
which I will give some idea. 

After the proof which politicians and philosophers had given 
of their unskilfulness in the French revolution, their science was 





* By the Four Movements, Fourier understands, Ist. The Material 
Movement, er laws according to which God regulates the movement 
of matter, from the revolutions of planets to the attractions of molicules. 
‘2d. The Organic Movement, or laws according to which God distributes 
forms, properties, colors, flavors, etc., to all created substances. 3d. The 
Industrial Movement, or laws according to which God distributes pas- 
sions and instincts to all creatures in the universe. 4th. The Social 
Movement, or laws according to which God regulates the order and 
succession of the various social mechanisms on all globes. In 1808 
when the Theory of the Four Movements was published, Fourier had | 
not discovered what he calls the Aromal Movement or laws which, 
govern the kinzdom of imponderable fluids, and regulate the distribu- 
tion of known and unknown imponderable fluids, which operate actively 
and passively on the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms. This 
branch of universal movement Fourier discovered at a later period, 
making in all five movements.—Eb. or Tug PuaLanx. 

t Passional is to passion, what material is to matter. The laws that 
govern the attractions and tendencies of the passions, that is, their action, 
are as fixed as those which govern material attraction, or the move- 
ments of material bodies, and these laws Fourier has discovered..—[ Ep. 


looked upon as an aberration of the human mind: their political 
and moral wisdom seemed mere illusions, and rightly enough, for 
what else is to be found in the writings of those scientific leaders 
(of the world, who after having employed twenty-five centuries in 
| perfecting their theories, after having collected all modern and 
ancient hight upon political and philosophical questions, engender 
in their plans of reform as many calamities as they promise 
benefits, and cause a retrogradation of the civilized state toward 
barbarism ? 

| After the catastrophy of 1793, the illusive expectations of the 
‘nation were dissipated, and the false philosophical and political 
‘sciences that engendered them, were disgraced. It was then to 
be seen that no happiness was to be looked for from existing 
political and philosophical theories; that social good was to be 





'|sought for in some new science, and that new routes were to be 


opened to political genius; for it had become evident that neither 
political and philosophical reformers, nor their rivals, the conser- 


'|vative nobility and clergy, knew any remedy for social misery, 


and that under the influence of the principles of both parties, the 
most shameful social scourges, would be continued. 


Such was the first consideration that caused me to suspect the 
‘existence of a Social Science still unknown, and which stimulated 
me to attempt the discovery of it. So far from being restrained 
by my little knowledge, I saw only the honor of penetrating a 
science that twenty-five scientific centuries had not known how 
to discover. 

I was encouraged in my investigations by numerous indications 
of the false route which human reason was blindly following— 
yarticularly by the aspect of the scourges with which human 
fadustry is oppressed ; poverty, privation of labor, the success ot 
fraud, maritime and coentherelal monopoly, the slave trade, in 
short of so many other evils, the enumeration of which [ will 
omit, and which give rise to the doubt whether civilized Industry 
or the present system of Labor, is not a calamity invented by the 
Creator to punish the huntan race. 

Hence I presumed that there existed in this system of Industry 
some overthrow or derangement of the natural order; that it was 
prosecuted in a manner contradictory with the views of God; 
that the tenacity of so many evils might be attributed to the ab- 
sence of some system or organization designed by God, and un- 
known to our men of science. In short, I thought that if human 
societies were attacked, according to the opinion of Montesquieu, 
** with an internal weakness and languor, with an organte de- 
rangement, with a secret and hidden poison,” the remedy might 
be found by abandoning a policy followed by the uncertain scien- 
ces, which had for so many centuries failed in finding it. 

I adopted consequently as a law of my researches, ABSOLUTE 
Dovsrt, [of all prejudices and axioms] and AnsoLuTe AVOIDANCE 
[of past philosophical and political principles and theories.] I will 
sony these two methods, as no one before me has made use of 
them. 

ist. ApsoLuTe Dovsr. Descartes had the idea of it, but at the 
same time that he praised and recommended Doubt, he made but 
a partial and ill-applied use of it. He raised ridiculous doubts, 
he doubted his proper existence, and he occupied his mind more 
in re upon ancient sophisms, than in searching for useful 
‘ truths. 

The successors of Descartes have still less than he made use of 
Doubt; they have applied it to things only which displeased them ; 
for example, they have questioned the necessity of religions, be- 
cause they were the opponents of priests; but they would have 
taken great care to question the necessity of the controversial 
sciznces, by which they lived. 

As I had no connection with any scientific party, I resolved 
upon applying the principle of Doubt to the opinions of all indis- 
criminately, and to suspect even those arrangements and institu- 
tions, which had gained a universal assent. Such is civilization, 
(or the civilized social order) the idol of philosophers and _politi- 
cians, and in which they think they see the term of social perfec- 
tion. Nevertheless, what is more imperfect than the civilized 
social order, which drags on with all evils in its train? what is 
more doubtful than its necessity, and its future existence? Is it 
not probable that it is merely a step or degree in the social career 
of the Human Race? If it has been preceded by three other socie- 
ties, the Savage, the Patriarchal and the Barbarian, does it follow 
that it will be the last because it is the fourth? may not other 
societies be established, and may we not see a fifth, a sixth, a 
seventh social Order, less disastrous perhaps than Civilization, 


'|which have remained unknown, because human reason has never 


endeavored to discover them? We must apply Doubt consequently 
to the Civilized social order, doubt its necessity, its excellence and 
its permanence. These are problems which philosophers and 
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‘politicians dare not propose, because in suspecting Civilization, 
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they would excite a suspicion of the worthlessness oi their own 
theories, which are all connected with Civilized social institutions, 
and which would fall at once, if a better Social Order were found, 
which replaced the present one, called Civilization. 

Philosophers and politicians are consequently restricted to par- 
tial Doubt, because they have corporate prejudices and works 
to sustain; and for fear of endangering their theories and their 
controversies, they have in all times avoided the most important 
problems. As to myself, having no party to sustain, I could 
adopt absolute Doubt, and apply it at once to Civilization and its 
most inveterate prejudices. 

2d. Assotute Avorpance. I presumed that the most certain 
method of arriving at useful discoveries, was to avoid in every 
way the routes, which had been followed by the controversial 
sciences, which had never made the least invention useful to so- 
ciety, and which, notwithstanding the immense progress of Indus- 


try, had not even succeeded in preventing indigence and pauper- || 


ism. I laid it down then as arule to hold myself in opposition to 
those sciences; in considering the multitude of writers upon them, 
I presumed that any subject which they had treated, must be com- 
pletely exhausted, and I resolved to apply myself to problems 
which had not been touched upon by any of them. 

I avoided in consequence any inquiry into what concerned the 
government and the altar, with which politicians and philosophers 
have been ceaselessly engaged since the origin of their sciences: 
they have always searched for social good in administrative and 
religious innovations; I applied myself on the contrary to search | 
for it in operations, which had no connection with the administra- 
tion or with the clergy, which were based upon industrial or 
household measures, and which could be carried out under all 
governments without requiring their intervention. 

In following these two guides, absolute Doubt of all prejudices, 
and absolute Avoidance of all known theories, I could not fail to 





open for myself some new career, if there were any; but I did not)’ 


expect in the least to discover the theory of human Destiny. ‘So 
far from pretending to so much, I applied myself at first only to 
quite ordinary problems, the two principal ones of which were 
agricultural Association, and indirect repression of the commer-| 
cual monopoly of insulary Powers. I mention these two prob- 
lems, because they are intimately connected, and solve each other. 
As soon as means are found of realizing agricultural Association, 
such Association will effect without violence or commotion the 
annihilation of insulary monopoly, of commercial excesses, frauds, 
adulterations, stock-jobbing, bankruptcy, and other scourges which 
weigh upon Industry. 

I hasten to set forth these results to throw some interest upon| 
agricultural Assocition, which seems a problem of such small 
importance, that men of science have never deigned to devote 
their attention to it. 

I invite the reader to remember that I have judged it necessary 
to give him some idea of the circumstances, which led to my dis- 
covery. I will in consequence examine a subject which will not 
appear connected with the theory of Destinies-; it is agricultural 

ssociation. When I commenced speculating upon this subject, 
J should never myself have thought that so modest a calculation 
could have led to the theory of Destinies; but as it has been the 
key to it, | deem it indispensable to speak of it somewhat at 


length. 
II 


ON AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 








The solution of this problem so long neglected, led to the solu- | 


tion of all political problems. We know that tke smallest means 
are often sufficient to effect the greatest results; it is with a small 
piece of pointed metal that the lightning is mastered, and vessels 
are guided amidst storms and the darkness ; it is with a means as! 
simple that an end may be put to all social calamities; and while 
Civilized society is bathed in blood to satiate the mercantile jeal- 
ousies of Nations, the world will learn no doubt with pleasure 
that a simple industrial operation will terminate them for ever 
without combat, and that the maritime power, which has been so 





ficance by the effect of agricultural Association.* 


| odious custom. Those classes in the scientific world, are in the 


habit of believing impossible whatever they have not seen; they 
imagined that the laboring classes could not be freed without 
overturning the Social Order; nevertheless means have been found 
to free them, and the Social Order is the more firmly organized in 
consequence. Philosophers and politicians will have, as regards 
Association, the same prejudices which they entertained with re- 
gard to slavery; they will believe it impossible because it has 
never existed ; in seeing agricultural families labor separately and 
incoherently, they think that there is no means of associating 
them, or at least will declare it impossible, for on this point as on 
‘any other, they are interested in declaring insoluble any problem 
| which they do not know how to solve. 


| Nevertheless it has more than once been seen that incalculable 
|economies and ameliorations would be attained, if it were possible 
‘to unite the inhabitants of each village or township in an indus- 





‘trial society, or associate two or three hundred families, unequal 
‘in fortune, in thé cultivation of a fine domain, to be retributed ac- 
‘cording to capital and labor. 


| The idea appears at first gigantic and impracticable, owmg to 
‘the obstacles which the passions oppose to such a union; obsta- 
cles, the more frightful as they cannot be surmounted by slow 
degrees. It is scarcely possible to unite in an agricultural so- 
‘ciety twenty, thirty, forty individuals or even a hundred; eight 
hundred are wanted to form a NATURAL and ATTRACTIVE system 
of Association. I understand by this expression a society, the 
‘members of which will be induced to labor, or take part volunta- 
irily in Industry by emulation, by ambition and other stimulants 
|compatible with interest : the Order, of which we are speaking, 
will excite in us a strong love or passion for agriculture, now so 
repulsive that it is exercised only from necessity and the fear of 
starvation. 

Agricultural Association, supposing the number of persons in 
an association to be about a thousand, offers in an industrial point 
of view such enormous profits,.that it is difficult to explain the 
indifference of the modern world to this problem; there exists 
nevertheless a class of men of science, political economists, devo- 
ted specially to the investigation of the means of perfecting indus- 
‘try, and their neglect to search for a system of Association is the 
‘more inconceivable as they have themselves pointed out several 
‘of the advantages, which would result from it; for example, they 
have acknowledged, and any one could have seen it as well as 
they, that three hundred agricultural families, united in an Asso- 
ciationl, would have but a single granary well taken care of, in- 
stead of three hundred granaries, neglected and in bad order; that 
they would require in various cases, and particularly in winter, 
but three or four large fires, instead of three hundred; that they 
iwould send to the city but one milkman with a properly con- 
structed vehicle, which would save a hundred half-days, lost by 
‘a hundred milkmen. Such are some of the economies which va- 
rious observers have seen, and yet they have not pointed out a 
twentieth part of the profits which would arise from agricultural 
Association. 

It has been believed impossible because no means were known 
of establishing it; was that a sufficient reason to conclude that 
none could be discovered, and that none should be sought for? If 
we reflect that Association would increase threefold, and often ten- 
fold, the profits of Industry, we cannot doubt but that God has 


|| provided for the means of establishing it; for He must have em- 





braced first of all in His providential foresight the organization of 
Industry, which is the foundation of human societies. 

Persons desirous of controversy, will raise a host of objections. 
‘* How will you unite in an Association different families, one oi 
which possesses fifty thousand dollars of capital and the other not 
acent? How wiil you regulate so many diverse interests, conci- 
liate so many contradictory desires? How absorb all these sources 
of jealousy in a plan of combined interests?” The means, I 
answer, will be the inticement of riches and prosperity: one of the 
strongest passions of men is the desire of fortune. When they 
i will see an Association yielding, with equal chances three, and 
even five and seven times the profit of a township or village of 


} 





enjoyments, they will forget all their rivalries, and hasten to 
establish Associations ; it will then spread without the force of the 


redoubtable up to the present time, will sink into absolute ot isolated families, and insuring to all the members the most varied 


Association was not practicable in antiquity on account of the 
slavery of the cultivators of the soil: the Greeks and Romans sold 
the laborer like a beast of burthen, and with the approbation of 
politicians and philosophers, who never protested against this 





* Fourier refers in general terms te the commercial jealousies existing 
between England and other powers of Europe, which have caused so 


yong polar and to the monopoly of the Ocean by England, effected by | social relations which association only can offer. This will be 


the guaranty of its successful spread among uncivilized as well 


the gradual destruction of the fleets of nearly all the Nations of the 
Continent.--[Eb. or THe Puacavy. 


| law to all regions, for in all places man desires fortune and hap- 
| piness. 
| Thus this theory of agricultural Association, which will change 


'\the social condition of the Human race, will satisfy the desires 


|| that are common to all men; it will secure their support by the 


enjoyment of those varied pleasures in art, science, industry and 
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as civilized Nations, for the desires of men are everywhere the 
same. 

I will not enter at once into a description of this new Order, to 
which I will give the name of Serres or Groups or Passiona. 
Series. [An explanation of the system oi Groups and Series of 
Groups will be entered into in future numbers of this Journal.] 

The theory of the passionaL Series is not imagined arbitrarily 
like our present social theories. The law of these Series is in 
every way analogous to that ef geometrical series, of which they 
possess all the properties. 

The passions,* which have been believed enemies of concord, 
and against which so many thousand volumes have been written, 
that are now destined to fall into oblivion, the passions, | say, 
tend only to concord, to social unity, of which we believed them 
so little capable ; but they can be harmonized only so far as they 
are regularly developed in the Serres or Groups. Out of this 
mechanism, the passions appear like tigers let loose, and are in- 
comprehensible enigmas ; this has caused philosophers, legislators 
and moralists to declare that they must be repressed ; an opinion 
doubly absurd in as much as the passions cannot be repressed, 
(otherwise than by violence or reciprocal absorptions,) and if they 
could be repressed, the civilized order would decline and fall into 
the nomadic state, in which the passions would still be as perni- 
cious as they are among us; for I od not believe any more in the 
virtues of shepherds than I do in those of their apologists. 

_ The Combined Order, which is to succeed the incoherent or 
civilized order, does not admit of monotonous and leveling equal- 
ity, of apathetic moderation, or any of those philosophical views 
now in vogue; it requires ardent and exalted passions, and refined 
sentiments: as soon as Assuciation 1S formed, it will he tound 
that the deeper and more varied the passions are, the easier they 
will harmonize. 

It is not to be supposed that this new Order is to change the 
nature of man or the passions; this would be impossible as it 
would be a violation of the laws of God; but the action and de- 
velopment of the passions may be changed, without changing 
their nature. If, for example, a man without fortune, dislikes 
marriage, and a woman who has ten thousand dollars income, 
is offered him, he will form willingly a tie which before was 
disagreeable. Has he for that reason changed his passion? No, 
but his predominant passion, the love of riches, changes its di- 
rection: it takes to attain its end a means, which displeased him 
before: it has not for that reason changed its nature, but only its 
direction or means of satisfaction. 

If consequently I assert that in the Combined Order men will 
have different tastes from what they now have, and that they will 
preter the residence of the country to that of cities, it must not be 
supposed that in changing tastes, they will change their passions; 
they will still be guided by the love of elegance and the desire of 
happiness. 

I insist upon this observation, as it is an answer to a ridiculous 
objection, which is raised by certain obtuse minds; when they 
hear the changes of tastes and habits, which will result irom the 
Combined Order, spoken of, they exélaim: You wish then to 
change the passions! Certainly not, but we wish to open to them 
new spheres of action, which will insure them a truer and vastly 
greater development than they find in the incoherent order, in 
which we live. It is for this reason that we shall see people 
take an aversion for habits that now please them, such as the life 
of the isolated household, where children are engaged only in 
crying, breaking, quarreling and refusing all useful employment, 
while the same children in Association, in the Series of Groups, | 
would be engaged in useful industry, would vie with each other 
in useful endeavors, instruct themselves of their own free-will 
in industry and the fine arts and sciences, and would produce, 
while they believed they were amusing themselves. When 
fathers see this new Order, they. will find their children as useful 


‘|order in harmony with this nature—in harmony with man? 





and admirable in the series as they are useless and mischievous 
in the isolated household. When they see also that in the resi- 
dence of a PHaranx, (this is the name which I give to an Asso-| 
ciation cultivating a large domain,) they ean live infinitely more | 
comfortable than they now do for one-third what it costs them at. 
present, besides avoiding all the trouble of marketing, obtaining! 





* By the Passions, Fourier understands those impelling powers, those | 
active moral agents in man, which are the source of being and action, | 
and which are variously called sentiments, affections, feelings, instincts, | 
etc. There are twelve radical Passions, and one central, or as Fourier! 
terms it, pivotal Passion, which is the Religious Sentiment. 
these spring secondary passions, as branches from a tree, and constitute 
all the faculties and sentiments of human nature. The term passion, 
conveys to many minds the idea of violent or false emotions, such as 
hatred, jealousy, revenge, etc.; it is not used here inthis sense, Those | 
false emotions constitute the counter or antagonist passions, the repul- 
sions in the human soul, the theory of which we will explain hereafter. 
—Ep. or THE PHALanx. 
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supplies and keeping house; when they see in short that in the 
relations of the Series, they are never exposed to any fraud or 
deception, and that the working classes now olten coarse and un- 
trustworthy in Civilized Society, will become faithful and refined 
in the Series, they will take an aversion for their isolated house- 
holds, their cities, and Civilization, which are at present the 
objects of their affection; they will then endeavor to unite and 
associate in a Phalanx of Series, and reside in its edifice. Will 
they have changed their passions because they disdain the cus- 
toms and tastes which please them at present? No, but their 
passions will have taken a new direction without having changed 
either their nature or their tendencies. We consequently must 
take care not to suppose that the Combined Order, so opposite to 
the Civilized social system, is to change the nature of the affec- 
tions and passions; they have been and always will be instru. 
mental in producing poverty and. irightiul conflict out of the 
Combined Order, based on the Series of Groups, as they will be 
in producing concord and opulence in the Combined Order, which 
is our destiny, and a practical trial of which with a single Asso- 
ciation, will be imitated spontaneously everywhere on account of 
the immense advantages and the happiness which this new Order 
will secure to all individuals whatever may be their differences 
of fortune. 





OPINION OF A CLERGYMAN IN REGARD TO 
ASSOCIATION. 
To THE Epirors OF THE PHALANX: 

GENTLEMEN—You ask my opinion on the subject of Associa- 
tion considered in a religious point of view. 1 give it to youwith 
all my heart. 

If we would learn anything truly about religion, or about our 
higher life, we must learn of HIM who has revealed Himself to 
us as “ the Way, the TRUTH, and the Lirz.” If we would judge 
correctly of any system of social order, considered in its religious 
aspect, we must judge it by His Word ; for ‘* His word is Truth.” 
(John 17: 17.) It is this which must finally judge the states of 
each one of us individually (See John 12: 48 ;) and it is to this, 
theretore, that we ought to look, to forma just judgment of our 
present social order, or of anything proposed as a substitute. We 
will try Industrial Association by this infallible test. Lf it be op- 
posed to this, it is certainly wrong, and ought to be everywhere 
spoken against by all good men ; but if it be in harmony with this 
Standard of Truth, then it ought to meet, and sooner or later wall 
meet, with favor from every sincere christian. 

The Word of God is almost silent upon the outward forms of 
life; but it gives us the /aws—the inward spirit, which should per- 
vade and fill all forms, like a pure and living atmosphere. Now 
what inference, in regard to a true social order, may be fairly 
drawn from these heavenly laws—from the pure Spirit of Truth, 
that lives and breathes in all the Word? Let us see. 

I suppose all good men believe, and are ready to acknowledge, 
that Christianity is in complete harmony with human nature; not 
with deranged, corrupted, fallen human nature, but with human 
nature renewed and regenerated—with human nature as it ought 
to be, and as God designed that it should be. Is the existing social 
li 
not, it is not in harmony with Christianily ; and must, thereiore, 
sooner or later, be supplanted by a new social organization, as cer- 
tain as Christianity is destined to cover earth “as the waters cover 
the sea.” 

It is my deliberate conviction that our present social order 1s not 
in harmony with Christianity, or the revealed laws of heavenly 
| life, thence not in harmony with regenerated human nature; and 
‘that all true Christians, therefore, ought to seek for a new organi- 
zation of society, which shall be more in unison with man, and 
nature, and the acknowledged laws of true human life. And I 





\| believe that the theory of Association recommended by Fourier, and 


so elaborately discussed by that great philosopher, approaches 
nearer to a true social order, than anything now existing upon 
earth ; although I do not feel sufficiently acquainted with all the 
details of his system, to speak of them with much confidence. 
The Bible teaches us that “God is love :” and the volume of 
Nature loudly proclaims this same Gospel. Love is the all-per- 
ivading spirit and life of God’s Word—the lite and soul, indeed, ot 
lall truth. To love the Lord with all the heart, and our neighbor 
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as ourselves, are the primary precepts of the Word of life—those 
in which the sum and substance of all the rest areembodied. ‘‘ On 
these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” 
And Paul says, that * Love is the fulfilling of the law.” And 
John says, “‘ If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar; for he that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” And again: 
‘my little children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue ; 
but 2m deed and in truth.” 





} 


Now what are the tendency and effects of love when it exists, 
and operates in men? What does it lead them todo? I mean 
not self-love, but genuine, disinterested, Christian love. Seli-love: 
is a dissolving power. It separates, disintegrates, destroys; but! 


yet this should not be called success, but a total failure rather, if 
the soul be left unclothed and starved. Undoubtedly there will 
be greater opportunity in Association for high moral and spiritual 
culture ; but if the persons composing the Phalanx have not high 
aims and strong desires of this kind, we may despair of much 
progress in this direction. Besides there will be discord, the more 
harsh and grating, in proportion as those are brought nearer to- 
gether, who have within them the warring elements—selfishness 
and cupidity—in all their native force. eh 

But I think I see so much as this: that there will be far less 
in Association to excite the selfish and grovelling propensities, and 
far more to call out and exercise the high and noble sentiments, 





than there is in our present system of isolated households. And 








true Christian love is spiritual attraction. It tends to draw men || if this be the case, then it is certainly to be preferred to the sys- 
iogether—into association. It leads them to identify other's inter- || ©™ of social disorder in which we now are. For we know that 
ests with their own—to bear one another’s burdens—to feel the |¢Very laculty or propensity gains strength by exercise; and we 
wrongs of others as their wrongs, and the sufferings of others as ™@y therefore expect, that, with whatever views or feelings one 
their sufferings—and to seek the good of others as they seek their ™4Y enter Association, the man will ere long acquire the ascend- 
own good. Thus the tendency of that love which « is the fulfill-||“"¢Y Ove! the brute—the spiritual will triumph ott the natural 
ing of the law,” is, to lead men to put themselves in a relation to | heaven become victorious over hell. There is a pure delight 
each other not antagonistic, but harmonic—not mutually destguc- |!" laboring with others, for their good not less than for our own, 
tive, but mutually helpful : ina relation like that existing between | Which those who have once experienced, will not be willing to 
the different members of the human body—all animated by one’ exchange for the far meaner gratifications of self-love. st: 
common life—all sympathizing with each other, and tenderly alive | I could say much more on the subject of your inquiry, if it 
to each other’s wants—all conspiring to one common end in sweet | Were necessary. But I stop here; presuming that I have already 
harmonic action—all laboring together, as it were, in beautiful Sad more than you desired, or more than was absolutely neces- 
brotherly love, to promote the common good, though each in its! S@"Y t© answer your question. 
peculiar and appropriate sphere of use. Such is the harmony in 1am, gentlemen, yours very oo pc ee 
the human system, and such must be the harmony in the social || 
man, when in a state of true order—when Christianity shall have! 
produced its legitimate effects. This seems to be plainly pointed THE WESTERN FOURIER CONVENTION. 
at by the Apostle, where he says, «‘ The bodyis not one member, | (From the Spirit of the Age.) 
but many ;” and that the design was, “ That there should be no'} «Tye Convention of the friends of Association and inquirers 
schism in the body; but that the members should have the same) into the. practicability of a beneficent social reform, convened at 
care one of another. And whether one member suffer, all the | Temperance Hall, in the city of Pittsburgh, on Monday, the 25th 
members suffer with it; or one member be honored, all the mem-'|of September, at 10 o’clock, and organized by calling Mr. E. P. 
bers rejoice with it,” and he adds: ‘‘ now ye are the body of Christ, Gp ant, of Canton, Ohio, to the chair; H. H. Van Amrince and 
and members in particular.” Josern Mayor, Vice Presidents, and D. M. Curry and J. H Fos- 
I believe that the angelslive in this harmonic relation to each other; ,, TER, Secretaries. 
and that men must finally come into a similar relation, if they | On motion, Messrs. E. P. Grant, H. H. Van Amrincg, A. J. 
would learn to live most nearly like the angels. And to place men Citne, James D. Toorneuren, Reece C. Fireson and N. Buck- 
im this orderly and mutually helpful relation to one another, where hana here pene : a = prepare - a to - 
each may be most useful to his brother, and where only he who people of the West, an ORACE GREELEY, EK. fF. GRANT an 
serves the best shall be acknowledged greatest, is, as I understand, ||J. Heron Foster, to prepare resolutions for the action of the 
the object of Fourier's system of Association, which you advocate. |, Convention. 
I therefore think that the theory of industrial Association isnot only | Letters were then read from Messrs. A Brispane and SoLyMAN 
in perfect harmony with Christianity, but Iam much inchned to! Brown of New-York, Rev. J. P. Sruarr of Leroy, Medina 
doubt whether any other social order is. I believe that the great || county, Ohio, and R. B. M’Caze of Indiana county ; and the Con- 
laws of human brotherhood revealed in the Sacred Scripture, tend | vention, after some remarks from Messrs. A. J. CLINE, Dr . Pet- 
naturally to this result. I believe that true brotherly love will TIT, E. P. Grant and Horace Greevey, the Convention ad- 
seek to ultimate itself in this new social form, as surely as water || or till Nie i uges ae rapes: at 7 New Court wool 
seeks a level, or the electric fluid an equilibrium. I believe that | We are reluctantly compelled to omit in the present number an 
in Association men may live a higher ma a nobler life—that they | account of the proceedings of this Convention. | : 
may enjoy a fuller developement ot all their powers, bodily and|} As an indication of the popular movement in iavor of Associa- 
mental—that they may therefore be more helpful to each other, both | tion in the West, this Convention is to be regarded as highly im- 
naturally and spiritually, and may thus offer unto God a purer and.| portant, and we have no doubt it will serve to stimulate the pro- 
more acceptable worship. I believe that if men come together eres of the a in 16 seg pe materially, “ year 
from right motives—if they are drawn into this new social organi-||lead to an early practical trial of Association upon a large scale, 
zation by brotherly love, i the love of being in the highest degree ||the principal object for which it was called. The citizens of 
useful, they may know, as they otherwise could not, « how good | Pittsburgh took a great interest in the Convention, and attended 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” | numerously. In our next we will publish letters, the address of the 


But I confess to you that I am less sanguine than you seem to Convention, &e. 
be about the entire suecess of Association, unless it have a reli- 


New York, Sept. 25, 1843. 

















PROGRESS OF THE DOCTRINE OF ASSOCIATION IN 





gious basis, or unless the men who are drawn into it, are more 
imbued with the Christian spirit than the great majority of men 
at the present day appear to be :—unless they acknowledge the 
divine laws of brotherhood revealed in the Word, and recognize 
their obligation to shun whatever is opposed to brotherly love as| 
@ sin against God. Men may come together from low, selfish| 








and worldly motives; and the Association may succeed sq far as 
feeding and clothing the body more sumptuously, is concerned ;! 





FRANCE. 


The social principles discovered by Fourier, are spreading rapidly and 
taking a deep hold in France. This is proved among other things by 
the fact that the paper devoted to the cause, heretofore published three 
times a week, and of a medium size, has been transformed into a daily 
paper of the largest class. To effect this change it was judged necessary 
by the publishing society to increase their capital, which was already 
considerable, to twelve hundred thousand francs, or $240,000. Itisa 
vast undertaking to establish and eustain a large dai!y paper in Paris. 
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An appeal was made to the friends of the cause in France, and in a few 
weeks the requisite sum was furnished by voluntary subscription, and on 
the Ist of August last, the first number of the daily paper appeared. It is 
a valuable sheet and nobly edited, and we have now a paper advocating 
eur doctrines of Social Reform and human elevation, which takes its 
stand among the first order of journals of the central capital of civiliza- 
tion. This fact alone proves the strength of our cause in France. The 
title of the paper is 


LA DEMOCRATIE PACIFIQUE. 


JOURNAL DES INTERESTS DES GOVERNMENTS ET DES PEUPLES. 


. PACIFIC DEMOCRACY. 
JOURNAL DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF GOVERNMENTS AND THE PEOPLE. 


The title given to the paper is an admirable one for France, and the 
best that could have been chosen. It expresses the idea of social Pro- 
gress and asocial Transformation, upon pacific and conservative princi- 
ples. Quite a number of distinguished writers will take part in the Edi- 
torship, at the head of which stands Victor ConsiDERANT, the energetic, 
and indefatigable disciple of Fourier ; the man who, together with Juste 
Mourion, the first disciple of Fourier—having joined him in 1814—has 
fought the great cause of Association in France, through opposition, ig- 
norance and calumny, until it is now extending far and wide —the 
beacon light of the temporal salvation of suffering and degraded Human- 
ity upon earth. 

**La Democratie Pacirique” can be obtained by applying to J. 8. 
Redfield, Bookseller, corner of Beekman and Nassau streets, where sub- 
scirptions will be received. Price $10 per annum. 





In Eneuanp strong efforts are making to spread our Principles; the 
personsat the head of the movement there, are, as far as we are informed, 
Artuur Youne, Hucu Douerty, Lorp Waxtscourt, the Rey. James 
E. Smiru, and James H. Youna. 

Arrnur Younc isa gentleman of large fortune, of fine talents, and is 
animated by a truly noble devotion: he has, among other donations, 
given eighty thousand dollars to the fund for publishing the Paris journal 
and the works of Fourier. 

Hvueu Douerry is the principal writer, and Editor of the Lonpon 
Puavanx. We shall republish many of his articles, when our readers 
will see that he is one of the most. profound and beautiful writers of 
the age. 





THE PRESENT. 

The first number of a monthly Magazine, called ‘‘ Tue Present,” 
made its appearance on the 15th of last month. It is edited by Wm. H. 
CHANNING, who is already well known to the public for his strong advo- 
cacy of a Social Reform upon the basis of associated effort and united 
interests. Mr. Channing is a deeply devout Religious spirit, which 
earnestly aspires after a true and holy brotherhood among mankind, and 
the object of “THe Present” is, to quicken in the souls of men a desire 
for Religious Unity, together with the conviction of the necessity of a 
Social Reform, and the development of a higher life in the individual. 

Mr. Channing is deeply sensible of the enormous evils which exist in 
the social world and which grow out of false social relations and institu- 
tions, and as a truly conscientious man, and a sincere Christian, who 
‘loves God and the neighbor,” and believes that he has a high duty to 
perform towards his fellow-man, he has bravely gone to work to do his 
part in eradicating social evils, by striking at the root from which they 
spring. He does his work nebly, for beside editing “‘ Tar Presenr’”’ he 
eloquently discourses every Sabbath, at the Crosby st., Medical Hall, upon 
the great question of Social Reform, which he presents in its religious and 
moral aspects, showing that a social reform based upon the religioussen- 
timent, will fulfil the precepts of the Gospel, and secure to mankind the 
highest degree of happiness. 

“The Present” is published for $2 per annum, and we hope will re- 
ceive a liberal support from the friends of Social Reform. 

We will state here that the first number of “‘ Tue Presenr” will be 
sent together with “ Tae Paatanx” to the subscribers of the “‘ Indepen- 
dent Magazine,” and which ever publication they prefer, they can take. 





SPREAD OF THE DOCTRINE OF ASSOCIATION AND 
PRACTICAL TRIALS. 

We intend to give hereafter a complete history of the rise and progress 
of the doctrine of Association, and an account of the various small in- 
dustrial Associations which have sprung up in different parts of the 
country. We design to make “THE PHALANX” the Orean of 
Association in the United States, and its friends are requested to furnish 
us with all the information they can obtain of the progress of the cause 
and of all practical movements in their respective localities. The offi- 
cers of those Associations already in operation will oblige us if they will 
send copies of their constitutions and regulations, and a general descrip- 
tion of their Associations, stating their condition, the number of resident 
members, the amount of capital invested, and such other information as 
they may deem interesting, together with an account of the practical ex- 
perience which they have gained, and which may be useful to other asso- 
ciations about commencing. They can make known through ‘our 
columns whether they want new members, the trade or professions 








which they require, and the amount of stock which must be subscribed 
to become a resident member. ‘Will our friends please forward us let- 
ters and packages as far as possible by private hand, so as to save us the 
expense of postage. Address Editors of the ‘‘ Phalanx’? New-York. 

The Doctrine of Association has spread with an unexampled rapidity 
in this country during the last twe or three years ; and we doubt whether 
an instance is on record of a more rapid propagation of a great doc- 
trine of reform. A large number of persons in various parts of the 
United States have been gained to the cause ; Societies for the propaga- 
tion of the principles have been established in a large number of places ; 
newspapers in some of the principal towns and cities have become 
friendly to the cause and are disseminating the principles in their respec- 
tive localities; conventions of the people are being held on the subject 
in various districts, and several smal] Associations have been founded, 
and are now in successful operation. We will speak briefly in the pre- 
sent number of Tue Puatanx of these practical trials, but in future 
numbers we will enter into a full account of them. 

Let it be understood, however, that a true Association, one scientifical- 
ly organized according to the principles of Fourier, has not yet been estab- 
lished in any part of the world, and that the doctrines of Attractive In- 
dustry and the Harmony of the Passions, which can be realized only in 
a large Association rightly organized, combining all the elements of 
harmony, are not responsible for the success of the small associations 
now in progress. Those in this country have our best wishes, and shall 
have our strongest support, but the sublime discoveries of the immortal 
Genius whose disciples we are, must not be held responsible for any errors 
of incomplete trials, or condemned, if in any case they should fail. 





In Massachusetts, already there are three small Associations ;— 
the Roxbury Association, near Boston, founded by the Rey. George 
Nipley ; the Mendon Community, founded by the Rev. Adin Ballou, 
and the Northampton Community, founded by Prof. Adam and others. 
These Associations, or Communities, as they are called, differ in many 
respects from the system of Fourier, but they accep: some of the funda- 
mental practical principles, such as joint-stock property in real and 
moveable estate, unity of interests, and united domestic arrangements, 
instead of living in separate houses with separate interests. None of 
them have community of property. They have been founded within 
the last three ears, and two of them at least under the inspiration of 
Fourier’s doctrine. 

In the State of New York, there are two established on a larger scale 
than those in Massachusetts: the Jefferson County Industrial Associa- 
tion, at Watertown, Jefferson County, founded by A. M. Watson, Esq.; 
and another in Herkimer and Hamilton Counties, (on the line,) called 
the Moorehouse Union, and founded by Mr. Moorehouse; a larger 
association, to be called the Ontario Phalanx, is now organizing at 
Rochester, Monroe County. 

In Pennsylvania there are several: the principal one is the Sylvania 
in Pike County, which has been formed by warm friends of the cause 
from the cities of New York and Albany—Thomas W. Whitley Presi- 
dent, and Horace Greeley Treasurer. In the same county there is an- 
other small association, called the Social Unity, formed principally of 
mechanics from New York and Brooklyn. There is a large association 
of Germans in McKean County, Pennsylvania, commenced by the Rev. 
George Ginal of Philadelphia. They own a very extensive tract of land, 
over thirty thousand acres we are informed, and are progressing pros- 
perously: the shares which were originally $100 have been sold and 
are now held at $200 or more. At Pittsburg steps are taking to establish 
another. 

A small Association has been commenced in Bureau County, Illinois, 
and preparations are making to establish another in Lagrange County, 
Indiana, which will probably be done this fall upon quite an extensive 
scale, as many of the most influential and worthy inhabitants of that 
section are deeply interested in the cause. 

In Michigan the doctrine has spread quite widely, an excellent little 
paper, called Tue Furure, devoted exclusively to the cause, published 
monthly, has been established at Ann Arbor, where an association is 
projected to be calied the WasuTeNaw PHaLanx. 

In New Jersey an Association projected upon a larger scale than any 
yet started, has just been commenced in Monmouth County : it is to be 
called the Norru American Puavanx, and has been undertaken by @ 
company of enterprising gentlemen of the city of Albany. 

Quite a large number of practical trials are talked of in various sec- 
tions of the United States, and it is probable that in the course of the 
next year, numbers will spring into existence. These trials are upon 
so small a scale, and are commenced with such limited meats, that 
they exhibit but a few of the features of the system; they are however 
very important commencements, and are small beginnings of a reform in 
some of the most important arrangements of the present social Order— 
particularly its system of isolated households or separate families, its 
conflicts of interests, and its uncombined and incoherent system of 
Labor. 





THE ROXBURY COMMUNITY. 
This is almost exclusively an Educational establishment, relying 
mainly upon the income of its excellent school, which, from the peculiar 
nature of its organization and management is, in ovr opinion, the bee; 
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